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Is American Foreign Policy 


Obsolete? 
* 


Mr. Stititman: Since the death of Joseph Stalin, three months ago, 
prising developments have taken place in Russian foreign policy. 
jo these developments make American foreign policy obsolete? Mor- 
snthau, what do you think? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is no doubt that a new era has begun in 
orld politics. There is a lot of doubt as to what that new era means 
r American foreign policy. Let me point to a few developments 
hich clearly show that a new era has begun—developments which 
ive to do with new trends in Russian foreign policy. Let us take, for 
stance, the recent reversal of the Russian trend in policy with regard 
“eastern Germany. From last year onward there was a clear trend 


favor of an ever increasing Sovietization of eastern Germany, the 
pose of which obviously was to make eastern Germany a true 
llite similar to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the other 
tries in the Russian orbit. Now in recent weeks we have seen 
reversal; we have seen the limitations upon the control of the 
arches; we will have seen that private property has been restored 
a certain measure and that collectivization in agriculture has been 
d. Those are real changes in policy. 

t us take the issues of the Korean truce; here the Communists 
€ accepted our principle, which has been the stumbling block 
he truce negotiations for more than a year, that no prisoners of 
shall be forced to return if they do not want to return to Com- 


ii st countries. 
, 
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Mr. St1LLMAN: MacChesney, these sound like rather important co 
cessions. What do you think? | 


Mr. MacCuesney: I think, like the title itself for this discussio 
that perhaps it is an overemphasis on what has happened. Are yv 
to take seriously all these gestures? In addition to the ones whi 
Morgenthau has mentioned, there are other so-called moves whic 


tend to show a new trend in Soviet foreign policy. For example, the 


is the great emphasis given to the relaxation of the zonal restrictio 
in Austria, the exit visas for Russian wives of Americans, and 
lessening of travel restrictions on Russians. Surely these are 
kinds of acts which have no real significance, but, on the other h 
perhaps even the developments of the last few days in Berlin 
eastern Germany may cause a change in the trends to which Morge 
thau referred. So I raise the question of whether these are to 
taken seriously. In answering the question myself, very briefly 
would say that they should be, even though some of them may 
only words, because the effect of words may be just as significant 


deeds. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would certainly agree with MacChesney in 
doubt he has expressed about the real significance of those changes 
Russian foreign policy. This is exactly the point. We do not kn 
what they mean; they may mean little, or they may mean much. 
statesman of such unrivaled experience as Mr. Churchill obviou 
thinks that at least they ought to be explored and exploited to the li 
through a four-power conference. What is even more important 
what has real significance for our foreign policy is the fact that th 
apparent changes are taken very seriously by the nations in Weste 
Europe with which we are allied. 

It is not only a question of speculation on the part of statesmen; 
is more particularly a change in the trend of public opinion in West 
Europe which ought to give us pause, for those apparent changes 
Russian foreign policy have lessened to a very considerable degree 
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sense of urgency which has animated the policies of our Allies in 
Western Europe in the past. In the past the military preparedness upon 
which our Allies embarked was moderated by the real fear of Russian 
military aggression. If one would go to Europe tomorrow, he would 
ind very little of such real fear and, in consequence, would see that 
he willingness of our Allies to sacrifice for military preparedness has 
argely disappeared. At all levels of policy we find that cleavitures 
uppear between ourselves and our Allies—cleavitures which we 
thought to be impossible in the very recent past. 

: All this ought to give us pause and ought to force us to rethink 
and reformulate the basic assumptions of our foreign policy, for it is 
ot so much a question of what the Russian changes in policy mean; 
tis primarily a question of what the actual effects of those changes have 
deen upon our Allies and how we ought to meet those effects. 


_ Mr. Stittman: What have been the basic assumptions of our foreign 


nolicy? How should they be changed? 


Mar. MacCuesney: There have been a series of assumptions, I be- 
Bec; about our foreign policy. To go back for a moment to Morgen- 
thau’s remarks about the effect of the Russian actions on our Allies. 
‘think that it is fair to say that it has had an effect upon the reactions 
o%€ our Allies, and that is something of which we too must take 
recount. But it can also be said that some of these effects—the lessening 
% fear and so on—occurred before this change in foreign policy. 
Similarly any long-run foreign policy will have to overcome some 
emporary effects such as those which some of these actions may have 
d. But certainly behind all this has been an assumption on our own 
rt that Communist Russia would go on being as bellicose and 
lligerent as it had been under Stalin’s leadership and therefore that 
foreign policy could be based on the assumption that the Cold 

ar would last indefinitely. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But another of the assumptions upon which our 
reign policy has been based was to take for granted “solidarity” 
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between ourselves and our Allies in Western Europe. We assume 
rightly or wrongly, that they would take the Communist threat 
seriously as we do. Furthermore, in so far as there would be certai 
tendencies in Western Europe to deviate from our policies, the d 
pendence of the nations of Western Europe upon our economic an 
military aid would necessarily keep our Allies in line. It would 
an exaggeration to say that the Western alliance is disintegrating: 
at least at the moment it would be an exaggeration to say that—b 
there can be no doubt that at no time since the end of World War 
has the Western alliance been as shaky and as divided in its counse 
as it is today. 


Mr. Stiiman: Then you would say that this shakiness of 
Western alliance is due to the lessening of the hostility evinced b 
Russia in the so-called Cold War? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Surely. So long as our Allies took it for grante 
that the Cold War might last a generation and that the Russi 
tiger was always in a position to jump on the throat of Wester 
Europe, so long as this feeling existed, obviously, if they though 
they sought protection from us. But at the moment when the Ru 
sians were able to relieve the tension and to show—at least to 
satisfaction of many people in Western Europe—that they were n 
the implacable enemies of Western Europe; that they had no intentio 
to attack Western Europe at any moment by military means—from th 
moment onward Western Europe started to relax. When it starte 
to relax, it looked for an alternative to a dependence militarily an 
economically upon us, and this is the situation which confronts 
today. Western Europe is no longer convinced that its salvatio 
necessarily lies with the United States. Quite to the contrary, howev 
shocking that may sound to us, there is an increasing number 
people in Western Europe who think that the real danger to worl 
peace comes not from the Soviet Union but from the United States 
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Mr. MacCuesney: I think that that is overstating it. Certainly all 
lliances have their periods of tension within themselves as well as 
he degree of tension as against the object of the alliance; and I think 
hat it is fair to say that there certainly have been other periods since 
he end of World War II when the picture might be thought to be 
sven blacker than the way that Morgenthau looks at the present situa- 
jon. I think back to the situation in 1947 when the economic and 
olitical structure of France and Italy was hanging in the balance and 
when interim measures had to be taken. Perhaps a person who gives 
ip hope easily might have been equally or more discouraged at that 
ime. So, looking at a very real tendency, I think, like all assumptions, 
we have to realize that we are referring to a lot of different ideas 
& different people. That is, some people in Western Europe have 
reacted to this series of gestures real and unreal, whereas other people 
n Western Europe and some responsible statesmen are still, in my 
pinion, aware of the fact that the alliance has to be maintained and 
hat new thinking about it is necessary, but that there is no abrupt 
hift required as a result of these actions which Morgenthau and I 
lave been discussing. 


Mk. Srittman: Would you gentlemen care to mention some of the 
xamples of this shaky effect on our alliances? 


Mr. MorcenrHau: You have only to consider, for instance, the 
ecent Italian elections. You see, the main purpose of our policy with 
egard to Western Europe since 1947, since the proclamation of the 
Marshall Plan, has been to strengthen the democratic governments in 
Western Europe and to take the wind out of the sails of the Com- 
munists. Now the trend in Italy is obviously very strongly against 
he survival of democratic government. The Communists have in- 
reased their votes by 14 per cent since 1948, and they now represent 
5 per cent of the Italian electorate. They have a less outspoken but 
till threatening trend on the right, and the democratic coalition under 

e leadership of De Gasperi has been hardly able to gain a very small 
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and tenuous majority—a majority which is so tenuous that it is goins 
to make it very difficult for the democratic government to embark 
upon any strong policies on the side and in support of the policie 
of the United States. For it so happens the opposition both from ths 
left and from the right in Italy is united in its opposition to th 
policies of the United States for whatever different reasons. So an) 
government which would take a strong stand on the side and ig 
support of the United States would be absolutely sure to lose th 
next election and probably also its tenuous majority in the legislature 
so we have here a situation which is certainly graver than it was a 
any time in recent years. : 

Or let us take another example. Let us look at the situation whicl 
confronts us today in South Korea which shows very clearly wha 
an unwilling ally can do to a much stronger power with which it i 
allied. And what happened in South Korea is going to happen in al 
certainty and can happen at any time and certainly will happq 
somewhere in Western Europe. 


Mr. MacCuesney: Morgenthau has been referring to the inevitabl 
difficulties with any alliance. We often tend to think of foreigs 
policy in absolute terms—that in foreign policy peace and sweetnes 


prevail—that, unlike domestic politics, the rows which we have i 


domestic politics somehow miraculously disappear when we are d 
ing with other nations, whereas quite the contrary, of course, is tru 
The problems of foreign policy are more difficult; the problems 
communication are more difficult. There is no doubt that the Itali 
situation to which Morgenthau referred is a temporary setback an 
that it is a serious problem and that all through Western Euro 
we need a rethinking, both on our part and on the part of our Alli 
We started out this part of the discussion by talking about Ameri 
foreign policy, and we have tended to shift to some of the inciden’ 
of the alliance in Europe. I think that we might go back to the fa 
that the events in Europe react to events in this country and 
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verhaps all Americans have not been so sure of some of the assump- 
ions about which we have been talking, so sure about the necessity 
f Allies and the fact that the alliance can be taken for granted. 
Therefore, perhaps the lack of faith and deeds in this country may 
lave reacted also on the electoral situation in Europe. 


Mr. Stittman: For a special case of trust in allies—expecting allies 
0 do as we hope they will do—let us discuss NATO. The European 
rmy, the European defense community, is something that has dropped 
ut of the news lately. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It has dropped out of the news for very good 

easons. Here is another basic assumption of our past foreign policy 
vhich is certainly and has been for quite some time in need of 
ethinking and reformulation. We have assumed during the past 
hat the military vacuum which existed in Western Europe had to be 
nd could be filled by the creation of a Western European army which 
vould be strong enough to hold its own against a Russian attack. 
have questioned in the past and I question now the intrinsic sound- 
ess of this assumption. I have maintained, as I would maintain today, 
hat the real defense of Western Europe cannot be provided by 
Western Europe but can be provided only by the United States. In 
ther words, what defends Western Europe is the power, actual and 
otential, of the United States and nothing else. 

Aside from this basic consideration of world strategy, the develop- 
nents of recent times have clearly shown that even the modest aims 
vhich NATO has set itself cannot be fulfilled. They cannot be ful- 
led for psychological and economic reasons. The reason why we 
ave heard so little about NATO in recent times lies in the fact 
hat NATO has become less and less important as time goes on and 
as become a rather obsolescent organization. Nobody in Western 
lurope places much reliance upon NATO today as an effective 
yeapon against Russian aggression. Here we have another problem 
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with which our foreign policy should have dealt in the past an 
with which events are going to force it to deal in the future. 


Mr. MacCuesney: It seems to me that I have to differ with yo 
again. You have again taken one factor and labeled it as basic, where 
it is a factor which I would agree is very important but not decisiv 
If we go back to some of your remarks about NATO in relation t 
our foreign policy, it has not even been our assumption since th 
end of the war that it was necessarily the element. The early assum 
tion was rather the contrary—that what we needed to do was to r 
store the economic structure of Europe. The NATO policy was 
reaction to the attitude of our European Allies that they neede 
psychological as well as physical propping-up in the fear of Russi 
armed might. Now that the tensions have apparently or superficiall 
been relaxed, there has no doubt been a weakening in that desire i 
Europe, but I do not believe that the NATO alliance was suddenl 
strong and then suddenly weak. I come back to the factor which 
mentioned before—that a great many of these developments are reall 
much more closely related to the developments in our domestic polic 
in its reaction on foreign policy than in Europe itself. 


Mr. Morcentuau: But, before we come to this, may I say a wor 
in defense of my position? You see, we have assumed from 1945 o 
ward that we control one half the world and that the Russi 
control the other half of the world. We set the theme and the polic 
for our half, and the Russians set the theme and the policy for thei 
half. We now have a revolutionary development which has occurre 
in recent times which I am sure is going to be accentuated in th 
future. The marginal areas are going to slip out of our control 
they are going to slip out of the control of the Russians. In oth 
words, we have believed in the past, for instance, that the settlem 
of the German problem is going to be decided by a kind of understan 
ing between ourselves and the Russians. It seems to me to be mu 
more likely that the German problem is going to be decided not b 
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us and the Russians but by the Germans, who are going to make deals 
}with us and with the Russians and more particularly with the Rus- 
sians, who can give them overnight what they want—unification and 
the lost eastern provinces. This is a revolutionary fact which I think 
‘our foreign policy has not taken into account at all. 


Mr. Stittman: Let us agree on the necessity for rethinking the 
American foreign policy of the last seven or eight years, but, gentlemen, 


Mr. MacCuesney: As I tried to indicate before, that is one of the 


real difficulties in this picture. We have built up certain rigidities in 
our foreign policy; we have got into a position where it is extremely 


: we equipped quickly to move into a new foreign policy? 


‘difficult to react quickly and intelligently to the changing facts in 
‘the changing world situation. This comes back in part to the fact that 
junder our Constitution there is a division of powers on foreign policy 
‘between the Executive and the Congress. We have had a tendency 
in recent years to have increasing say in Congress on foreign policy. 
‘The result of that has been the freezing of attitudes which has made 
‘it difficult for the Executive, who must, if we have an effective foreign 
policy, speak as the sole organ of the nation in foreign affairs. He has 
found it increasingly true that his actions have been circumscribed by 


‘congressional actions and reactions. 


Mr. Morcentuav: I would certainly agree with this general analysis. 
Under the Truman Administration we had conflict between the 
vexecutive and the legislative branches of the government, with a 
tendency on the part of the executive branch to give in to the legisla- 
tive branch for temporary reasons of political expediency, especially 
in regard to the next elections. 

Under the present Administration I think that we have another 
side of the same disease, and perhaps an aggravated symptom of it, 
and that is the abdication of executive leadership for the sake of 
harmony with the legislative branch. For conflict between the executive 
d legislative branches, it seems to me, is of the very essence of 
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the American system of government. As one eminent observer of the 
constitutional scene, Professor Corwin of Princeton, has once said, 
the constitutional arrangements concerning the conduct of our foreign 
policy are a standing invitation to conflict between the Executive and } 
the legislature. We have only to take a look at American history in 
order to see that what is theoretically true has also happened time and 
again in history. 

Washington, for instance, took the constitutional requirement literal- } 
ly that treaties should be ratified with the advice and consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate, and he went to the Senate to get the advice of it 
for the conclusion of a treaty. He came out enraged, saying, “I will 
be darned if I ever go back.” From Washington to Truman we find f 
that our foreign policy has always been executed and formulated by 
the executive in conflict with the legislative branch of the government, 
so that there is no getting away from this. I believe that the President 
makes a great mistake if he thinks that he can get away from it. He 


can get away from it only by abdicating the historic and constitutional 
admission which any President must fulfil who wants to perform | 
the functions of his high office. 


Mr. MacCuesney: The irony of what Morgenthau has just said is} 
perhaps underlined by the strength of the movement now in the} 
Senate and backed by certain elements of public opinion in this 
country to change the already divided powers on foreign policy still 
further by making the process of treaty-making and executive leader- 
ship in the foreign affairs even more difficult. I am referring to the so- 
called Bricker Amendment, which would permanently change the 
balance from presidential to congressional leadership in foreign affairs. | 
Mr. Morcentuau: I fully agree that, if the Bricker Amendment} 
is ever ratified, it would simply institutionalize the abdication of presi-f 
dential leadership which we have at present, I hope, as ‘a matter off 
temporary political practice. | 
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Mk. Stittman: We have agreed today that the recent Russian actions 
d the reactions to these actions by our Allies require rethinking of 
erican foreign policy. We have not agreed regarding the specific 
attern of responsibilities for various developments among our allies. 
We have not undertaken the problem of planning what a new for- 
ign policy at this time for the United States should be, but we have 
phatically agreed that responsibility for the formulation of the 
oreign policy of the United States rests with the President. With 
e President alone lie the end channels of intelligence, the beginning 
annels of action, all the elements of executing the national will, the 
tational unity, the functioning as the spokesman of the nation, which 
ire implicit in the concept of the national foreign policy. 


BRITAIN’S FOREIGN POLICY* 
By SIR HAROLD NICOLSON 


ne 


I WISH the whole world could have been present in the House o 
Commons on Monday, May 11, to hear the Prime Minister mak 
his great speech on British foreign policy. Until the old lion rose! 
in his place that afternoon and arranged his notes on the box in front o 
him, people had begun to ask themselves whether anything that coul 
rightly be described as British foreign policy still existed in this world 

Sir Winston Churchill possesses many assets, but perhaps the mos 
useful of these assets is his past record. No Frenchman can regard hi 
as anything but the staunchest friend that France has ever had; n 
American can be induced seriously to believe that a man who is h 
American by blood and wholly American by sympathy would ever 
forget how much we owe to the United States or how essential it i 
for us to keep in step with Washington in the difficult path tha 
lies ahead; and no sane individual, whatever his race or colour, woul 
seriously believe that Winston Churchill is either ignorant of th 
dangers that threaten or so timid and nervous that he is prepared t 
bow down in utter abasement in front of the armed and menacing§ 
might of other Powers. 

It was not so long ago that Winston Churchill was being revile 
as a “warmonger.” Now I see that certain Senators in Washingto 
are dismissing him as an “appeaser.” The truth is this great warrio 
longs to crown his amazing career by presenting an angry an 
anxious world with the great, white gift of peace. But it is ignoran 
to suggest that in his longing for peace he would ever discard hi 
pride or honour or ever pretend to have achieved a real peace wh 

* Originally a broadcast by the General Overseas Service of the British Broadcasti 


Corporation (see London Calling, July 9, 1953). 
12 


te 
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ne knew that he had done no more than purchase by concessions a 
‘emporary relaxation of tension. 

Churchill is far too experienced, far too truthful a man to proclaim 
‘peace with honour” when he knows well that what has been acquired 
s merely a dishonourable respite, probably purchased at the cost of 
jacrificing interests other than our own. I should imagine that in his 


yeart of hearts he knows that he will never in his own lifetime see the 


ort of peace that would enable the world to cast aside its armour or 
jurn its swords into ploughshares. All that he hopes to do is to use 
als great prestige to advance the cause of peace, if only an inch or so, 
luring the years that still remain to him of life. 

_ Those who heard his speech are all agreed that it will rank among 
e greatest that he ever delivered. How well do I recall the great 
ipeeches of 1940 and 1941 when, with a strange admixture of exhorta- 
ion, defiance, and humour he urged us on to battle “if necessary for 
pears, if necessary alone.” In this speech there was the same fusion of 
he emotional with the practical, the same appeal both to pride and 
ip reason: yet on this occasion he was urging us to moderate our 
jugnacious instincts, to meet the threats or accusations of others with 
)rm tolerance. 

| There is no question at all that his words and attitude reflected the 
selings and thoughts of the vast majority of the people in this country, 
ind I should imagine throughout the Commonwealth. The Labour 
varty, as they listened to him, forgot that they were the Opposition 
ind applauded with fervour. It is incorrect and unfair for people abroad 
p suggest that he was seeking to impose a policy on his allies. He 
vas making no such endeavour and is too wise a man even to con- 
tmplate such an impertinence. No, he was just stating calmly and 
Jainly what our own policy and expectations ought to be. 

| He began with a typically Churchillian observation, with one of 
nose humourous understatements that always delight the House. “My 
mowledge,” he said, “such as it is, is not mainly derived from books 
- documents about foreign affairs, but through living through them 
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for a long time.” Thus from the very outset he adopted the stand- 
point of the philosopher-statesman, of the man who, having in a long 
life seen much of the cities and the minds of men, had come to the 
conclusion that the absolute is never attainable, that in diplomacy 
you can never obtain—and perhaps ought never to obtain—all that 
you desire, but that the best is to advance slowly, remove minor differ- 
ences one by one, and trust in the healing hand of time. 

Thus it would be as foolish to acclaim the recent change of mood 
in Russia as a sure guarantee of future amity as it would be to reject 
out of hand all possible opportunities and advances. Thus we shoul 


accord to the Communist proposals for an armistice in Korea bo 
patience and sympathetic examination. It would be a mistake, th 
Prime Minister said, to assume that nothing can be settled with th 
Soviet Government unless everything is settled. “Settlement of tw 
or three of our difficulties,” he said, “would mean a gain to eve 
peace-loving country.” “Piecemeal solutions of individual problems, 
he added, “should not be disdained. It certainly would do no har 
if for a while each side looked about for things to do which woul 
be agreeable instead of disagreeable to each other.” 

He realised that ever since Potsdam the Russian attitude had be 
in no small measure influenced by fear of a revived Germany bein 
exploited as an instrument of aggression by the West. Why no 
have a conference without long delay and at the highest level 
tween the leading Powers? Why not suggest to the Russians th 
conclusions of. some mutual guarantee treaty against aggression 
the lines of the Locarno Treaties of 1925? “I do not see,” said Win 
ston Churchill, “why anyone should be frightened of having a 
for it.” Of course such conversations might lead to nothing, “ 
there might be a general feeling among those gathered together th 
they might do something better than tear the human race, includin 
themselves, into bits.” 2 

The universal and prolonged cheers that greeted these remarks wert 
in tone and volume something more than mere parliamentary 
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oroval or applause: they amounted to a demonstration. With his odd, 
‘ather coy smile the Prime Minister, when the cheering had died 
Jown, added: “Well, I hope I have contributed a few thoughts which 
make for peace and help gentler breezes to blow upon this weary 
carth.” 

Unity, vigilance, and fidelity were the three watchwords of this 
iplendid speech. As regards Egypt and the dangerous situation created 
oy and for General Neguib, the Prime Minister convinced the majority 
f the House that our case was based upon legal right, that we should 
ot abandon those rights under threats of violence, but that we should 
fontinue to watch the situation with patience and strength. He paid 
|. short tribute to Israel; he spoke words of friendship to Western 
sermany and to Dr. Adenauer; he affirmed his abiding loyalty to 
france, mixing his tribute to that great country with suggestions that 
e French might do a trifle more to help themselves; and he spoke 
bf the United States as one who really does understand that country 
ind is aware both of her weakness and of her tremendous and benevo- 
ent strength. 
| On the next day Mr. Attlee, the Leader of the Labour Opposition, 
ade an impressive speech welcoming and fortifying most of what 


e Prime Minister had said. He took the occasion to reprove those 
i his own party who are apt to attribute all our misfortunes to 
American policy. “That,” he said, “is a mistake.” Yet he could not 
nceal from the House the difficulties caused by the fact that under 
‘ne Constitution of the United States the direction of policy is less 
oncentrated than under our own type of democracy. 
“One of the disadvantages of the American system of democracy,” 
id Mr. Attlee, “is that it is sometimes hard to find where the effective 
ower lies.” Thus the President makes one speech and two days later 
e Secretary of State makes another speech, suggestive of some differ- 
nce of view. Again, the actions of the executive are liable to be over- 
uled by the Senate, even as President Wilson was overruled in 1919. 
Now I rather wish that Mr. Attlee, who is a man for whom I have 


’ 


deep admiration and respect, had not chosen that particular occasion 
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to make his excursus on the theme of the American Constitution. 
Englishmen must always be careful not to criticise that Constitution, 
since the Americans have an irrational affection for it, and resent the 
remarks of foreigners, even as we should resent Americans making 
jokes about our Monarchy. The result is that Mr. Attlee’s remarks 
aroused considerable resentment in the United States and thus threw 
a momentary cloud over the wise suggestions put forward by the 
Prime Minister. 

We in Britain know that Mr. Attlee was doing no more than throw 
some cold water on the anti-American heat of his left wing, and at 
the same time seeking to explain sensibly why it is that we here do 
sometimes feel some apprehensions regarding the impulsiveness and 
uncertainty of American policy. But the Americans are peculiarly 
sensitive to remarks made about them in this island and we on our 
part should try our best to be tactful and sympathetic. From the 
House of Commons point of view and from the point of view of 
British thought and feeling, Mr. Attlee’s speech could scarcely have 
been bettered, since he made it perfectly clear that the policy adum- 


brated by the Prime Minister had the support of all parties. And I 


daresay that the Americans will forget all about it shortly, or at least 
realise that we do not want to criticise their institutions or their ways. 


After all, they are such thoroughly decent poeple, and have such 
fundamentally right ideas. The difficulty is that their processes of 
thought are not always identical with our own processes of thought, 
and often they feel quite differently for quite a while. 
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